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over them, and under it to advance, crawling. It was all in vain.
The enemy's line was so well posted and protected by a canal
and a sunken road and stone walls and entrenchments skillfully
thrown up, and so well defended, that it could not be carried by
a front assault. The early coming of night was most welcome.
A longer day would have been only a prolonged butchery. And
we, of the reserve, stood there while daylight lasted, seeing it all,
burning to go to the aid of our brave comrades, but knowing
also that it would be useless. Hot tears of rage and of pitying
sympathy ran down many a weather-beaten cheek. No more
horrible and torturing spectacle could have been imagined,

Burnside, in desperation, thought of renewing the attack
the next day, but his generals dissuaded him. During the fol-
lowing night, aided by darkness and a heavy rainstorm, the
army recrossed the Rappahannock without being molested
by the enemy. This was one of the instances in which even so
great a general as Robert E. Lee was, failed to see his op-
portunity. Had he followed up his success in repelling our
attack with a prompt and vigorous dash upon our shattered
army immediately in front of him, right under'his guns, he
might have thrown our retreat into utter confusion and driven
the larger part of our forces helplessly into the river. We
heaved a sigh of relief at escaping such a catastrophe.

General Burnside bore himself like an honorable man.
During the battle he had proposed to put himself personally
at the head of his old corps, the Ninth, and to lead it in the
assault. Reluctantly he desisted, yielding to the earnest pro-
tests of his generals. After the defeat he unhesitatingly shoul-
dered the whole responsibility for the disaster. He not only
did not accuse the troops of any shortcomings, but in the high-
est terms he praised their courage and extreme gallantry. He
blamed only himself. His manly attitude found a response
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